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Artizahs' Visits to Paris. 

The following is the amount of subscriptions 
up to the present date : — 

H.R.H. THE PitiNCE OP Wales, "| 

President £31 10 

Society of Arts 105 I £520 16 

Other Subscriptions already | 

published 384 6 OJ 

The Worshipful Company of Drapers .. JO 10 

Hkb Majesty's Government . . . , 500 



Total £1,031 6 

Subscriptions may be forwarded to the 
Financial Officer, Society's House. 



« 

Memorial Tablets op Great Men and 
Events. 

In order to show how rich the metropolis is 
in the memory of important personages and 
events, which it would be desirable to mark by 
means of tablets on houses, the Council have 
caused an alphabetical list to be prepared, the 
fourth part of which is now inserted. Other parts 
will follow. The Council request the assistance 
of members of the Society in completing and 
correcting this list, especially with reference to 
dates and the insertion of other names. 

Whilst the Council intend proceeding with 
this work, they desire also to see it carried on 
by others — either by corporate bodies or in- 
dividuals — and the Council will be happy to be 
instrumental in procuring suitable tablets from 
the manufacturers. 

Goldsmith, Oliver (b. 1728— d. 1774), poet. He wrote 
" A Reverie" (Essay No. 4), at the " Boar's Head" 
Tavern, Eastcheap. He lodged from 1 763-4 at the 
house of a Mrs. Elizabeth Hemming, in Canonbury- 
place, Islington. From 1768 to 1760 he lived at -what 
waa then No. 12, Green Arbour-court, Old Bailey, 
the right-hand comer as you ascend the steps from 
Fleet-market. He resided also in Wine Office-court, 
Fleet-street, and at No. 2, Brick-court, Middle Temple, 
"up two pair of stairs," where he died, April 4th, 
1774. At the Eoyal College of Surgeons, Lincoln's 
Inn-fields, he was examined and rejected as unqualified 
for the inferior office of surgeon's mate. In Salisbury- 
court, Fleet-street, he sat for a short time as press 
corrector to Richardson. He was buried in the church- 
yard of the Temple, 9th April, 1774, at S o'clock in 
the evening. A monument is erected to his memory 
in Westminster Abbey. 

Gondomar, Count (temp. James I.), lived in Ely-house. 
Holbom; also in No. — , Petticoat-lane, White- 



chapel. He reported to King James that the trained 
bands were the finest soldiers and best armed in the 
kingdom. 

Gordon, Lord George (b. 1750— d. 1793), the hero of the 
riots of 1780 ; lived at No. 2, Welbeok-street, Caven- 
dish-square ; was imprisoned in the Tower of London, 
and died in Newgate, the prison he and his rioters had 
broken open. He lies in the cemetery attached to St. 
James's Chapel, Hampstead. 

Gough, Richard (b. 1735 — d. 1809), the antiquary ; bom 
in No. — , Winchester-street, Austin Friars. 

Gough, Sir John, Baronet (ciro. 1728), lived at Gough- 
house, Chelsea. 

Grafton, Henry Fitzroy, Duke of (b. 1663— d. 1690), 
lived in Arlington-house, now Buckingham-house. 

Grafton, Charles, 2nd Duke of (b. 1683— d. 1767), lived 
in Bond-street (No. — ), and it is probable that part 
of his house is now called the Clarendon Hotel. He 
was a member of the Kit-Kat Club. 

Grant, Sir William (b. 1760— d. 1832), an eminent 
English lawyer, and Master of the Rolls ; was con- 
sidered a judge of great integrity; lived in No. 3, 
Lincoln's Inn New-square. 

Grantham, Lord (temp. Geo. I.), lived in No. — , Albe- 
marle-street, on the east side ; was Chamberlain to the 
I^nncGss oi irt' &lGfl 

Grattan, Henry, Right Hon. (b. 1760— d. 1820), the 
orator and statesman ; died in No. — , Baker-street, 
Portman-square ; buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Gray, Lord (temp. Queen Anne), lived in the last house 
on the west side of Cecil-street, Strand. 

Gray, Thomas (b. 1716 — d. 1771), poet, and a man of 
profound learning. He was born in a house on the 
site of 41, Cornhill ; the original house being destroyed 
by fire, Gray immediately rebuilt it. He lodged, when 
in London, in Jermyn- street, St. James's, either at 
Robert's, the hosier, or Frisby's, the oilman. There 
is a monument to him in Westminster Abbey. 

Green, Matthew (b. 1696— d. 1737), poet; author of 
"The Spleen," and other poems; died at No. — , 
Nag's Head-coxirt, Gracechurch-street. 

GrenviUe, Right Honourable Thos., founder of the 
famous Grenville Library, which he bequeathed to 
the British Museum ; lived and formed his library at 
No. 4, Hamilton-place, Piccadilly. 

Gresham, Sir Thos. (b. 1519— d. 1679), founder of the 
first Royal Exchange in London ; also founded 
Gresham College and Gresham Almshouses. His 
house of business was at No. 68, Lombard-street, (now 
Messrs. Martin and Stone's, bankers) ; his sign was 
a grasshopper ; a portrait of him hangs in the Mercers' 
Hall, Cheapside. He lies buried, and a monument 
stands to his memory, at St. Helen's Church, Bishops- 
gate-street. 

Grignion, Charles (d. 1810), engraver; lived at 27, 
James' s-street, Covent-garden. 

Grimaldi, Joseph (b. 1779 — d. 1837), the famous clown; 
obtained his greatest triumphs at Sadler's-wells; lived, 
in 1822, at No. 8, Exmouth-street, Spa-fields, Clcrkcn- 
well. 

Guizot, Francois Pierre Guillanme (b. 1787), the French 
ambassador ; lived at Manchester-house, Mfinchcstor- 
square. 

Guthrie, William (b. 1708— d. 1770), author of "Guthrie's 
Grammar," and other works ; died in Great Portland- 
street, Oxford-street, March 9th, 1770; buried in St. 
Marylebono cemetery, south side of Paddington- 
street, where against the oast wall is a monument to 
his memory. 

Guy, Thomas (b. 1644 — d. 1724), a bookseller in Lom- 
bard-street (No. ), built and endowed the hospital 
in South.wark which bears his name, also built three 
wards (on the north side of the outer court) of St. 
Thomas's Hospital, High-street, Southwark. Two 
monuments are erected to him in Guy's Hospital. 

Gwynne, Nell (d. 1687), is said to have been bom in 
the Coal-yard, Drury-lane ; she also lived in Drury- 
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lane, afterwards in 1670 in Pall-mall, on " the east 
end, north side," next to Lady Mary Howard, and 
from 1671 to the time of her death on the south side, 
in a house on the site of the present Numher 79, the 
office of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts ; she is said to have had a country-house 
in Bagnigge-welle, Coldhath-fiolds ; a portrait of her 
hangs at the Gai-rick Cluh, and in the Privy-garden 
collection. Buried in St. Martin's-in-the-Fields. 

Haines, Joe (d. 1701), comedian, died in No. — , Hart- 
street, Covent-gardcn, April 4th, 1701. 

Hall, Edward (b. 1547), the chronicler, was a student in 
Gray's-inn. 

Hall, John (b. 1739— d. 1797), engraver, lived in No. 
83, Berwick-street, Soho, where he engraved Sir 
Joshua's portrait of E. Briudsley Sheridan. Buried at 
Paddington churchyard. 

Hallam, Henry, historian, lived at 67, Wimpole-street, 
Cavendish-square, where he wrote his " History of 
the Bliddle Ages," and his " Constitutional History of 
England." 

Halley, Edmund (h. 1656 — d. 1741-2), astronomer, edu- 
cated at St. Paul's school ; lived in No. — , Prince's- 
stroot, Bridgewater-square, also in No. — , Winchester- 
street, Broad-street Ward, City; his father was a 
soap-hoiler in this street. He lies buried in West- 
minster Abbey. 

Hamilton, Wm. Gerard (h. 1727— d. 1796), (caUed 
Single-speech Hamilton), lived and died in Upper 
Brook-street, Grosvenor-square. 

Hamilton, Sir Wm. (b. 1730— d. 1803), the collector of 
the Hamiltonian gems, and also known as the husband 
of Nelson's Lady Hamilton ; lived and died in what 
was 23, Piccadilly ; his collection was purchased by 
the British Museum. 

Hamilton, Lady Emma (b. 1764 — d. 1815), when Emma 
Lyon, lived as a nurserymaid at the house of a Dr. 
Budd, in Chatham-place, Blackfriars, also at No. 11, 
Clarges-street, Piccadilly (1804 to 1806) ; married at 
St. George's, Hanover-sqviare. 

Hampden, John (b. 1594—4. 1643), lived in Gray's-inn- 
lane, Holbom ; here he and Pym hold their consulta- 
tions when the matter of ship-money was pleaded in 
the Star Chamber. 

Handel, George Frederic (b. 1685 — d. 1759), musician, 
lived at 57, south side of Brook-street, four doors from 
Bond-street, and two from the gateway, also for three 
years in Burlington-house, Piccadilly; used to perform 
"The Messiah" at the Foundling Hospital, of which 
latter place he was a great patron. He is buried, and 
a monument is erected to his memory, in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Hanway, Jonas (b. 1712— d. 1786), the traveller, lived 
and died in a house in Red Lion-square. He was one 
of the chief originators of Magdalen Hospital, St. 
George's-fields, also of the Marine Society for fitting 
out beggar boys for the sea. He was the first man 
who ventured to carry an umbrella in the streets of 
London. After using one for 30 years, he saw them 
come into general use. 

Harcourt, Vernon, "Viscount (b. 1660— d. 1727), Lord 
Chancellor, lived at No. — , Arundel-street, Strand. 

Harley, Edward, Second Earl of Oxford (d. 1741) ; 
founder of the Harleian Library; lived in Harley- 
street, Cavendish-square. Portraits of him hang in 
the apartments of the Society of Antiquaries and the 
British Museum. 

Harloy, Robert, Earl of Oxford (b. 1661— d. 1724) ; the 
friend of Pope and Swift, lived in Buckingham-street, 
Strand, in 1706 ; also in Dover-street, Piccadilly ; also 
in York-buildings, Strand. Was stabbed by Guiscard 
in the Council-chamber of the Cock-pit at Whitehall. 
A portrait of him hangs in the British Museum. 

Harlon, George Henry (b. 1787— d. 1819) ; artist, lived 
and died at 83, Dean-street, Soho. He is buried under 
the altar of St. James's Church, Piccadilly. 

Harrington, James (b. 1611— d. 1677), author of the 



" Oceana ;" lived in the Little Ambry (" a faire house 
on the left hand ") which looks into the Dean's-yard, 
Westminster. 

Harris, Joseph (temp. Charles II.) ; actor, lived in 
SaUsbury-court, Fleet-street. 

Harrowby, Dudley, Earl of (b. 1762— d. 1847), lived at 
39, Grosvenor-square. It was in this house that 
Thistlewood and his associates plotted to murder his 
Majesty's ministers, on the 23rd February, 1820, as 
they sat at dinner. 

Harvey, William (b. 1678 — d. 1657), discoverer of the 
circulation of the blood ; lived at Cockaine-house ; 
was physician to St. Bartholomew's Hospital for 34 
years. A portrait of him hangs at the CoUego of 
Physicians. 

Hatton, Sir Christopher (b. 1539-40— d. 1591) ; Queen 
EUzabeth's handsome Lord Chancellor ; lived in Ely- 
place (Hatton-house), where he died. Was amembor of 
the Inner Temple ; here he danced, when Lord Chan- 
cellor, with the mace and seals of his office before 
him. Buried, and a monument to him in St. Paul's 
Cathedral. 

Haward, Francis, engraver; lived in 1787 at 29, Marsh- 
street, near the turnpike (where the railway arcb runs 
across the Westminster-road.) 

Hawkesworth, John,LLD. (b. 1715-19— d. 1773); author 
of " The Adventurer," and friend of Johnson. He 
was originally a hired clerk in the office of one Har- 
wood, an attorney, in Grocor's-alley, in the Poultry. 
Lived, in 1773, in Great Ormond-street, Bloomsbury. 
Died in Lime-street, Leadenhall-strcet. 

Hayman, Francis, R.A. (b. 1708 — d. 1776), painter; 
lived in Dean-street, Soho, in the house now divided 
into Nos. 42 and 43. 

Hazlett, William (b. 1778— d. 1830), a distinguished 
writer in general literature. In Southampton CoiFee- 
house he laid the scene of his " Essay on Coffee-house 
Politicians." He lived in 19, York-street, West- 
minster; also in Frith-street, Soho, where he died. 
He is buried, and a monument is erected to him, at 
St. Anne's Churchyard, Soho. 

Head, Richard (b. 1678), author of the "English Rogue," 
&c. ; was a bookseller in Queen's Head-alley, Pater- 
noster-row. 

Heber, Richard (d. 1773 — d. 1833), lived in James-street, 
Buckingham-gate ; also in Pimlico, in a small, gloomy 
house within the gates of Elliott's brewery, between 
Brewer-street, Pimlico, and York-street, Westminster; 
here he died. In both houses, as well as at his country 
seat, Hoderet, and at Paris, he kept large portions of 
his extensive and noble library. 

Henchman, Humphrey (b. 1675), Bishop of London ; 
lived and died in London-house, Aldersgate-street (as 
Peter-house was then called). 

Henderson, Alexander, Scotch Church Commissioner; 
lodged in a house near London Stone, in the heart of 
the City, in St. Anthony's, close to the church of that 
name. 

Henderson, John (b. 1747 — d. 1787); actor; bom in 
Goldsmith's-street, Cheapside, ; lived and died in a 
house in Buokingham-stoeet, Strand. A portrait of 
him hangs at the Garrick Club. He is said to have 
made his first essay in acting in a large room on the 
first-floor of the " Old Parr's Head," Islington. 

Henrietta, Maria, Queen of Chas. I., lived in Somerset- 
house. 

Henslowe, Philip (temp. Elizabeth and James I.), owner 
of the Rose Playhouse ; stage manager and master of 
the bears to Queen Elizabeth, and manager of the 
Paris Eaden Theatre ; was originally a dyer on the 
Banksido, over against the CUnk; buried in St. 
Saviour's, Southwark. 

Herbert of Cherbury, Edward, Lord (b. 1581— d. 1648), 
lived in the reign of James I., "in a house among 
gardens near the Old Exchange ;" buried in St. Giles- 
in-the- Fields. 

Herbert, Sir Henry (d. 1673), last Master of the Revels 
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brother of Lord Herbert of Cherbury ; lived in Lin- 
coln-house, TothiU-street, "Westminster; here he 
established the office of the Eevels ; lived and died in 
James-street, Covent-garden, " on the west side, in the 
red brick house, the last but one before the street abuts 
on Hart-street." His office book as Master of the 
Eevels throws great light on the history of the stage 
at the time of Charles I. Buried in St. Paul's, Covent- 
garden. 

Herbert, William (b. 1719— d. 1796), typographicist ; 
was a printseller on the old London Bridge at the 
time the houses were taken down. 

Hertford, Francis Charles, Marquis of (b. 1777— d. 1842), 
the favourite of the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
George IV. ; lived at 13, Berkely-square ; also in 
Manchester-house, Manchester-square, and in St. 
Dunstan's-viUa, Eegent's-park. He diedin Dorchester- 
house, Park-lane. 

Hertford, Charlotte, Countess of (of Thompson's 
" Spring"), lived in Lower G-roavenor-street. 

Hervey, John, ancestor of the Bristol family ; lived in 
No. 6, St. James' s-square, now Bristol-house. 

Hervey, Lady (MoUy Lepel), lived in St. James's-place, 
St. James's-square, in a house with five windows in a 
row, fronting the Green-park. 

Hewer, William, Pepys' friend, lived in (No. — f) Buck- 
ingham-street, Strand. 

Hickes, Dr. (b. 1642- d. 1715), author of the 
" Thesaurus ;" Vicar of All Hallow's, Barking, 
between the years 1680 and 1686. He lived in 
Great Ormond-street, Eed Lion-fields, Bloomsbury, 
and is buried at St. Margaret's, Westminster. 

Hill, Aaron (b. 1684-5— d. 1749-50) ; was born in a 
house on the site of Beaufort-buildings, Strand, and 
lived in Petty-terrace, Westminster, now York-street. 

HiU, Eowland, Lord (b. 1772— d. 1842), the hero of 
Almarez, lived in the villa at the south-west corner 
of Belgrave-square, and also in a house pleasantly 
situated in the fields at Paddington. 

Hill, Thomas (d. 1840), the patron of Bloomfield, ori- 
ginally a drysalter. He was the "HuU" of W. 
Booth's novel, and the supposed original of Paul Pry. 
He lived for many years, and died, in the second story 
of No. 2, James-street, Adelphi. 

Hilliard, Nicholas (b. 1547— d. 1619), miniature painter 
to Queen Elizabeth, whose portrait he took several 
times. Buried at St. Martin' s-in-the-Fields. 

Hoadley, Dr. Benjamin (b. 1705— d. 1767), physician, 
and son of Bishop Hoadley, author of "The Suspicious 
Husband;" lived in a house in Chelsea, adjoining 
Cremome-house. 

Hoadley, Benjamin, Bishop of Winchester (b. 1676— d. 
1761), celebrated for his sermons on the inveterate 
errors of the clergy, which produced the celebrated 
Bangorian controversy. He died in the bishop's 
palace in Cheyne-walk, Chelsea. 

Hobbes, Thomas, of Malmesbury (b. 1688— d. 1679), a 
writer and poet. He lived in a house in Fetter-lane, 
Holborn. Two portraits of him hang at the Eoyal 
Society. 

Hogarth, William (b. 1697— d. 1764), painter, born in 
the parish of St. Martin, Ludgate, baptised at St. 
Bartholomew-the-Great, West Smithfield. He was 
apprenticed to Ellis Gamble, the goldsmith, at the 
" Golden Angel," in Cranbourne-alley, to le!\rn the 
art of silver-plate engraving. Was a member of the 
Artists' Club, which held its meetings at the " Bull's 
Head," Clare-market. Married on the 23rd March, 
1720, to Jane Thornhill, at the parish church of Pad- 
dington. He lived in 1733 to 1756 at (No.—?), Leices- 
ter-square. His father kept a school in Ship-court, 
three doors from Newgate-street, on the west side. 

Hogg, James (b. 1772— d. 1835), the Ettrick Shepherd ; 

lodged, during his only visit to London, in 1831, on 

the second floor of No. 11, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 

looking into Charles-street. 

Holbein, Hans (b. 1497— d. 1554), painter; lived in Sir 



Thomas More's house, in Chelsea, for three years ; is 
supposed to have been buried in St. Catherine Cree, 
or Christ Church, Leadenhall-street. 

Holland, Lord (temp. Charles II.), lived in Charles- 
street, St. James's-square, also in Newport-street, 
Long-acre. 

Hollar, Wenceslaus (b. 1607— d. 1677), an engraver of 
views and portraits ; lodged at the Arundel-house, 
Strand, also close to Clement' s-inn. Strand. He died 
in Gardeners' -lane, Westminster, between King-street, 
and Duke-street, and was buried in St. Margaret's, 
Westminster. 

Holies, Denzill, Lord (d. 1679), patriot and statesman ; 
lived, in 1664, in the Piazza, Covent-garden, under 
the name of Colonel Holies, and, in 1666, in a house 
on the site of Evans's Hotel. 

Holt, Sir John (b. 1642— d. 1709), Lord Chief-Justice, 
died at Bedford-row, then called Bedford- walk. 

Hood, Samuel (b. 1754— d. 1816), first Viscount, Admiral ; 
lived in No. 12, Wimpole- street. 

Hood, Thomas (b. 1791- d. 1845), the. celebrated poet 
and wit ; bom at No. 31, Poultry, where his father 
had a bookseller's shop ; buried in Kensall-green 
Cemetery, Harrow-road. 

Hook, Theodore (b. 1788— d. 1841), novelist ; was born 
in No. 3, Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury (now Blooms- 
bury-street). No. 54, Berner's-street, was the scene 
of his famous "Berner's-street Hoax." This consisted 
in sending about two hundred orders to difl'erent of 
tradesmen to deliver almost every description of goods 
to a Mrs. Tottenham, at the same house. 

Hoole, John (b. 1727 — d. 1803), a poet and translator 
of considerable reputation ; lived in Hudson' s-housc, 
in Great Queen-street, Lincoln's-inn-fields ; was a 
clerk in the East India-house. 

Hoppner, John, E.A. (b. 1759— d. 1810), portrait painter, 
and rival of Lawrence ; died at No. 18, Charles-street, 
St. James's-square, and lies bxiried in the cemetery of 
St. James's chapel, Hampstead. 

Houblon, Sir John (d. 1711), first Governor of the Bank 
of England ; his house and garden occupied the site of 
the present Bank-buildings. 

Howard of Effingham, Charles Lord (b. 1536— d. 1624), 
was the Lord Admiral against the Spanish Armada 
in Queen Elizabeth's reign; lived in King-street, 
Westminster, 

Howard, John (b. 1726— d. 1790), the philanthropist. 
Was born at Hackney ; his father was an upholsterer, 
in Long-lane, West Smithfield. He was apprenticed 
to a wholesale grocer in Watling-street ; lived in 
lodgings kept by Mrs. S. Lardeau, in Stoke New- 
ington. A monument is erected to him in St. Paul's 
Cathedral. 

Howard, Sir Philip (temp. Charles II.), commanded the 
" Queen's Troop." Lived in (No.—?) Suffolk-street, 
Haymarket. 

Howe, John (b. 1630— d. 1705), the Nonconformist, lies 
buried in AUhallows', Bread-street. 

Howe, Eichard (b. 1725— d. 1799), the Admiral who de- 
feated the French off Ushant ; was also First Lord 
of the Admiralty ; lived and died in No. 11, Grafton- 
street, Bond-street. A monument is erected to him in 
St. Paul's Cathedral. 

Howell, James (,d. 1666), a political and historical 
writer; was confined in the Fleet Prison. He lies 
buried in the Temple. 

Hoyle, Edmund (b. 1672— d. 1767) ; author of a treatise 
on whist and quadrille ; died in Welbeck-street, 
Cavendish-square ; and lies buried in the cemetery in 
Paddington-street. 

Hudson, George, the Eailway King, purchased the lofty 
house on the east side of Albert-gate. 

Hudson, Thomas (b. 1701— d. 1779), painter. He had 

Sir J. Eeynolds for a pupil. He lived at Nos. 55 and 

66, Great Queen-street, Lincoln's-inn-fields, then one 

house. 

Hume, David (b. 1711— d. 1776), the celebrated his- 
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toriaa and philosopher ; was a member of Brookes's 
Club, St. James's-street. 

Hungerford, Sir Edward (temp. Charles II.), lived in 
Spring-gardens, after his removal from the honse on 
the site of Hungerford-market. 

Hunsdon, Henry Carey, Lord (b. 1524— d. 1596). He 
was Queen Elizabeth's cousin, and Lord Chamberlain ; 
lived in the chief house in the Friary, Blackfriars ; 
also in Somerset-house. 

Hunt, Leigh (b. 1784), was educated at Christ's Hos- 
pital, and had the rank of Deputy Grecian ; was con- 
fined for two years in Horsemonger-lane GJaol, for a 
libel against the Prince Regent in 1812-14. 

Hunter, John ^b. 1728 — d. 1793), an eminent surgeon ; 
presented his anatomical collection to the Bo^al 
CoUege of Surgeons ; it is still called the Huntenan 
collection. He lived, and had his museum in Leicester- 
square, one of the houses about the middle, on the 
eastern side. He died suddenly in St. George's Hos- 
pital, and is buried in St. Martin' s-in-the-Fields. A 
portrait of him, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, hangs in the 
fioyal College of Surgeons. 

Huskisson, William, M.P. (b. 1770 — d. 1830), statesinah; 
killed at the opening of the Manchester and Liverpool 
Railway. A stetue is erected to him at Lloyd's. 

Hyde, Edward, Earl of Clarendon (b. 1608— d. 1774), 
Chancellor, and author of "The History of the 
Rebellion in the time of Charles I. ;" called the great 
Lord Chancellor of human nature ; lived in Berkshire- 
house, St. James's, for a short time after the fire ; also 
in Worcester-house, Strand, and in Clarendon-houSe, 
Piccadilly, which he built for himself; was a member 
of the Middle Temple. He was married at St. Mar- 
garet's, Westminster, to Francis Aylesbury, the 
grandmother of Queen Mary and Queen Ann. He 
died in banishment, and is buried in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Hyde, Henry, Lord Clai^ndon (d. 1709), Lord Combury 
afterwards ; lived in Clarendon-house, Piccadilly, and 
in St. James's-square. 

Hyde, Lawrence, Earl of Rochester (d. 1711), second 
son of the great Lord Clarendon. Stated that Clareh- 
don-house, built by his father, was the cause of his 
fall, owing to the envy it drew upon him. Lived in 
St. James's-square. 

Inchbald, Elizabeth (b. 1756— d. 1821), a celebrated 
actress, and authoress, amongst other works, of " A 
Simple Story." She lived in ono room on the second 
floor at (No. — ?) Frith-street, Soho ; she died at the 
Roman Catholic boarding establishment, Kensington- 
house, Kensington. Her portrait hangs at the Garrick 
Club. 

Incledon, Charles (b. 1756— d. 1826), a celebrated 
vocalist ; one of the best singers of English national 
songs. He died at No. 13, Brompton-crescent. 

Jackson, John, R.A. (b. 1778— d. 1831), painter; buried 
in the cemetery of St. John's- wood Chapel. 

Jacob, Lady (temp. James I.), wife of Christopher 
Brooke, the poet ; lived in (No. — ?) Drury-lane. 

Jacobson, Theodore (d. 1772), architect; designed the 
Foundling Hospital. He is buried in All-Hallows-the- 
Great Church. 

Jaggard, John (temp. James I.), the printer ; lived in 
(No. — f) Fleet-street. 

Jansen, Cornelius (b. 1590— d. 1666), the painter; lived 
in Blackfriars, and had a good deal of business. 

Jansen, Sir Theodore (temp. George I.), was a director 
of the South Sea Bubble ; his property in Queen- 
square, Westminster, was seized in consequence. He 
was one of the first inhabitants of Hanover-square. 

Jarman, Edward (d. 1666), architect and City surveyor; 
built the present Drapers' HaU, the second Royal 
Exchange, the Fishmongers' Hallj and the Mettehant 
Taylors' Hall. 

Jefferies, George (d. 1689), Lord Baron Werh, cotn- 
monly called Judge Jefferies. He lived in a lal^e 
brick house north of Storey's-gate, St. Jaines's-patf ; 



was captured at Wapping when trying to escape from 
London after the death of King James. He was im- 
prisoned in the Tower; and lies buried in St. Mary's, 
Aldermanbury. 

Jenner, Edward, M.D. (b. 1749— d. 1823), the discoverer 
of vaccine inoculation ; lived at No. 14, Hertford- 
street, Mayfair. 

Jermyn, Henry, Lord Dover (d. 1708) ; lived in Dover- 
street, Piccadilly, and in Piccadilly. 

Jeryas, Charles (b. 1676— d. 1739), a painter and writer. 
He is immortalised by Pope's friendship and panegyric. 
He lived in Cleveland-court, St. James's. 

John, King of France (d. 1364), imprisoned in the 
Savoy, and also in the Tower of London. He died 
while on a visit to this country, shortly after his 
release, in his former prison, the Savoy. 

John of Gaunt (d. 1399) ; he died in Ely-place, Holbom. 
A stately tomb stood to his memory in old St. Paul's. 

Johnson, Gerard, the sculptor, who made the monu- 
mental bust and tomb of Shakespeare at Stratford- 
upon-Avon. He was a Hollander, and lived in the 
parish of St. Thomas-the-Apostle. 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel (b. 1709— d. 1T84). His first 
Londonlodgingswerein(No. — f), Exeter-street, Strand, 
at a staymaker's, named Norris. In 1737 he lived in 
(No. — P), Woodstock-street, Hanover-square ; in 1748 
at the "Golden Anchor," Holbom-bars; in 1760-65 
at (No. — f). Inner Temple-lane, Fleet-street; in 1760 
at (No. — f), Johnson' s-court. Fleet-street ; also at the 
comer house on the west side of Bow-street, Covent- 
garden, formerly Will's coffeehouse ; at No. 6, Castle- 
street, Oxford-market ; and, finally, from 1777 to his 
death, at No. 8, Bolt-court, Fleet-street, on the right- 
hand side. He made a speech on the subject of me- 
chanics in the great room of the Society ef Arts. At 
No. 40, Essex-street, Strand, he established an even- 
ing club in 1783, occasionally called Sain's. At the 
"Turk's Head," in Gerard-street, he and Sir J. 
Reynolds established the Literary Club, in 1764. It 
was first called " The Club." He was also a member 
bf a club held at the " King'-s Head," Ivy-lane, New- 
gate-street. He attended St. Cleihent Danes, Strand. 
His pew is still pointed out. Occasionally supped at 
the "Crown and Anchor" Tavern, in the Strand, now 
the Whittington Club, and here he quttrrelled with 
Percy about old Dr. Mounsey. Compiled a great part 
of his dictionary in No. 17, Gou^h-square, Fleet- 
street, in the garret of the house in the north-west 
comer. The " Mitre " Tavern, Mitre-court, Fleet- 
street, was a sort of rendezvous for him and his friends. 
There he drank hie bottle of port and kept late hoUrs. 
Sat for his bust to NoUekens, the sculptor, at No. 9, 
Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square. A portrait of 
him hangs in the Privy-garden collection, by Sir J. 
Reynolds. He lies buried in Westminster Abbey, ahd 
a monument is erected to him in St. Paul's Cathedral. 

Jones, luigo (b. 1673— d. 1652), baptized at St. Bartho- 
lomew-lie-Less, Farringdon-without. He buried his 
money in Lambeth-maxsh during the great civil war. 
Erected a monument to his friend G. Chapman, the 
translator of Homer, in St. Giles-in-the-Fields, which 
is still standing. Lived in Scotland-yard, Whitehall, 
and died in Somerset-house. Was buried in St. 
Bennet, Paul's-wharf. He designed and built the 
following places: — Thanet-house, Aldersgate-stTeet ; 
Ashburnham-house, Little Dean's-yard ; Barber Sur- 
geon's Hall, Monkwell-street, City ; the gateway to 
Beaufort-house, Chelsea, removed to Chiswick, where 
it now stands; the water gate at the bottom of 
Buckingham-street, Strand ; the stone ^teway now 
in the grounds of Holland-house ; Lincoln's-inn 
Chapel ; part of Lincoln's-inu-fields ; Lindsay-house, 
Lincoln'B-inn-flelds ; the portico to old St. Paul's ; St. 
Paul's, Covent-garden -.the Piazza, Covent-garden ; 
the Baiiqueting-house, Whitehall, and some consider 
of St. Alban's, Wood-street ; Bedford-house, Blooms- 
buty ; St, Catherine Cree, or Christ Church, Aldgate. 
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Jone8, Sir William (b. 1746— d. 1797), a Judge of the 
Supreme Court in Bengal ; a poet and Oriental scholar. 

Lived in South Audley-street, Grosvenor-square (house 
opposite Audley-square), and also had chambers in 
Lamb's-buildings, Temple. A statue has been erected 
to him in St. Paul's Cathedral. 

Jones, , a clock-maker ; the first barometer seller in 

London ; had a shop in Inner Temple-lane, Fleet-st. 

Jonson, Ben (b. 1574 — d. 1639), poet. Educated at 
Westminster School. Lived in Blackfriars in 1607 ; 
also in Hartshome-lane, near Charing-cross. He is 
buried, and a monument is erected to his memory, in 
Westminster Abbey. His " Bartholomew Fair " was 
first acted at the Hope Theatre, Bankside, Southwark. 
When young he served as a bricklayer, and assisted 
in building Lincoln's Inn. 

Jordan, Dorothy (b. 1762 — d. 1816), actress; lived at 
3, now 30, Cadogan-placo, Sloano-street, third door 
from Pont-street. 

Kean, Edmund (b. 1787— d. 1838), tragedian. Lived 
at No. 12, Clarges-street, Piccadilly, from 1816—24. 

Keats, John (b. 1796^4. 1821), poet ; was born at the 
" Swan and Hoop" livery stables. No. 28, on the Pave- 
ment in Moorflelds ; lived at " Queen's Arms Tavern," 
No. 71, Cheapside. 

Keith, George, Viscount (b. 1746— d. 1823), the Admi- 
ral who captured the Cape of Good Hope from the 
Dutch in 1795 ; lived in No. 45, Harley-street, 
Cavendish-square. 

Kemble, John Philip (b. 1757— d. 1823), a celebrated 
actor. He suggested the building of Dulwich Picture 
Gallery. He lived at 89, Great Russell-street, Blooms- 
bury, a house which was pulled down to make way 
for the eastern wing of the British Museum. A portrait 
of him hangs at the Garrick Club, and there is a statue 
of him in Westminster Abbey. 

Kenneth, White (b. 1660— d. 1778), Bishop of Peter- 
borough ; author of " Kenneth's Register," &c., lived 
and died in St. James's-place, St. James's-square. 

Kent, William (b. 1684— d. 1748), architect ; built the 
Earl of Yarborough's house, in Arlington-square, Pic- 
cadilly, also Devonshire-house, Piccadilly. 

Kenyon-Lloyd, Lord (b. 1733— d. 1802), Lord Chief- 
Justice ; lived at No. 3o, Lincoln' s-inn-fiolds. 

Killigrew, Thomas (b. 1611— d. 1682), poet and wit; 
lived in the north-west angle of the Piazza, Covent- 
gardcn, from 1637 to 1643. Ho lies buritvl in West- 
minster Abbey. 

Kilmarnock, William Boyd, Earl of (b. 1702— 1746), one 
of the rebel lords of 1745 ; lived in Rathbone-place, 
Oxford-street; tried at Westminster-hall, imprisoned 
in the Tower, and executed on Tower-hill, and is 
buried in the church of St. Peter's ad vinculo. 

Kip, John (d. 1722), the engraver of so many old 
palaces and seats in England ; lived and died in a 
place called Long-ditch, Westminster. 

Kitchiner, Dr. William, a physician and author ; his 
" Cook's Oracle" had an enormous circulation ; lived 
and died at (No. — ?) Warren-street, Fitzroy-squaro. 

Kneller, Sir Godfrey b. 1648—1726) an eminent painter ; 
lived in the Piazza, Covent-garden, in a house near 
the recess leading into Covent-garden Theatre, also 
in Great Queen-street, Lincoln's-inn-fields, in a house 
next to Dr. Radcliff's. A monument is erected to him 
in Westminster Abbey. 

Knight, Mrs., singer to Charles II. ; lived at the south 
side, west end of Pall-mall, in 1671. 

Knox, Vicesimus (b. 1752—1821), a learned divine and 
essayist, was educated as Merchant Taylors', and after- 
wards curate of St. Dunstan's-in-the-East. 

Kynaston, Edward (d. 1712), the actor of female 
characters ; lived at (No. — P) Bedford-street, Strand ; 
buried at St. Paul's, Covent-garden. 

Kynaston, Sir Francis, the poet, lived in Covent-garden 
in 1636 " on the east side of the street, towards 
Berrie," and in 1637, on the west aide of Bedford- 
street, Strand. 



* 

BiRKBECK Ikstitution (latb London Meghanigs 
Institution). — The prizes and certificates obtained at 
the last Examinations of the Society of Arts and of the 
Metropolitan Association, together with the Institution 
prizes, were presented to the successful competitors on 
Tuesday evening, October 29th. Earl Russell presided, 
and distributed the awards to the male competitors, the 
female candidates receiving theirs from the hands of the 
Countess Russell, including the Princess of Wales' prize 
of the Metropolitan Association. The taker of the 
highest prize offered by the Birkbeck Institution (in- 
cluding the lady's scholarship) to ladies was Miss Styles, 
who also took other honours ; and one young lady — 
Miss Hudson— took two prizes for excellence in book- 
keeping. The Hon. Geo. Denman M.P., moved, and 
AldermanCottonsoconded:—" That the thanks of this 
meeting be given to the Society of Arts for the earnest 
and successful manner in which it has encouraged arts, 
manufactures, and commerce throughout ite long exist- 
ence, especially for the valuable aid which it has given, 
by means of its excellent system of examinations, to the 
improvement and the extension of evening education. 
That the thanks of this meeting be also given to the 
Metropolitan Association for the great work which it 
has already efiected in the promotion of the education of 
adults, and for the many encouragements it offers to 
students." Mr. W. G. Larkins, secretary of the Metro- 
politan Association, and visiting ofScer of the Society of 
Arts, responded, and called attention to the enlargement 
of the Programme of Examinations for next year, and 
the increase in the number and value of the prizes. 
Earl RusseU delivered an address on the benefits of 
education; and other speeches were made, including 
addresses from Mr. Hughes, M.P., Serjeant Parry, Dr. 
Morrell, Professor Hughes, Professor Huxley, the Hon. 
Dudley Campbell, Mr. G. M. Norris, and Mr. W. L. 
Birkbeck. 

U.siON 01' Langasiiiue axd Cheshire Institutes.— 
The report presented at the annual meeting, held on the 
12th October, says that the results of the past years 
operations wore in the highest measure satisfactory, both 
because of their intrinsic value and because of the illus- 
tration ■ and enforcement they lent to the theoretic basis 
upon which the union is founded, and to the practiojil 
procedure by which its principles had been sought to bo 
realised. At present there are 121 institutes in union, 
of which twelve have been admitted during the last year. 
The following is a summary from 84 institutes :— Number 
of members, 23,784 ; female members, 4,157 ; membci-s 
attending elementary evening classes (last winter), 
8,000 ; attending government science classes, 1,941 ; 
volumes in library, 137,121; income (66 institutes), 
£14,084. The following are fundamental qualities of 
the union:— Systematic class instruction, graduated ex- 
amination scheme, periodic visitation, and a comprehen- 
sive prize scheme. By constant regard to class-work, 
the condition of which had been with them the test of 
the condition of the institute itself, the council had ob- 
tained real success in carrying forward elementary in- 
struction — which, in all respects, was their first anxiety. 
In this department (class instruction) the labours of the 
visiting agent (Mr. Lawton) had proved of the greatest 
possible service. The reliance of the council on tho 
notion of a graduated scheme of examination has been 
justified by results. By it they had been enabled to 
ascertain to a considerable extent the actual state of the 
mental faculties of the students, their relative condition 
of growth, with their especial features of strength and 
weakness. Upon the subject of elementary examination 
the council accept as a truth, both of principle and ex- 
perience, that a substantial approximation to universality 
in elementary instruction is a fundamental and indis- 
pensable condition of higher education and true progress. 
At the elementary examination held in February last, 
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477 certificates were granted — 130 of the higher grade, 
347 of the lower — as against 373 certificates in the year 
preceding, and 171 in 1865. Of these, the highest num- 
ber for any ono place this year, namely, 47, were ob- 
tained by Droylsden, and the next highest number, 22, 
by the Mechanics' Institution at Burnley. Of certificates 
of the higher grade, the two most successful institutions 
were Macclesfield Useful Knowledge Society, 13, and 
Oldham Lyceum, 12. The final examination of the 
Society of Arts was hold in April last. Candidates were 
sent in by 40 institutes, of which 31 are in direct 
connection with the Society of Arts. Nine institutes 
sent in candidates for the first time, 379 certificates were 
obtained by the union, against 272 in 1866, 281 in 1865, 
and 247 in 1864. Of these certificates 77 were awarded 
to students belonging to the Manchester Mechanics' In- 
stitution, 44 to the Salford Working Men's College, 30 
to the Oldham Lyceum and Science School, and 22 to 
the Liverpool Institute. At 35 institutes science classes 
in connection with the Department of Science and Art 
have been in operation during the year. At the examina- 
tion in May last 1,014 certificates were granted, against 
(533 in 1866, 786 in 1865, and 618 in 1864. Here again 
Vkn Manchester Mechanics' Institution and the Oldham 
Sciesce School stood well, having gained 156 and 115 
certificajtes respectively. Bolton was the next highest 
centre of honour, 52 students from the Mechanics' Insti- 
fution and 69 from the School of Science in that town 
having gained certificates. The council, by instituting 
^samiBations in special subjects, and providing prizes in 
connection with them, had in view the higher education 
of those who should have secured for themselves a sys- 
tematic and progressive training in the elementary 
stages of instruction. The subjects of the special ex- 
amination are, in general, such as relate to the scientific 
principles of the art of production, or to the phenomena 
involved in the relations of capital, skill, and industry. 
In the matter of technical education, the supporters 
of the union might look back upon the work 
of the last three years with great satisfaction. The 
council h»d earnestly endeavoured to put the Govern- 
ment provision for scientific instruction to the highest 
use. They have organised science classes upon a 
systematic plan, so as to concentrate and apply with the 
greatest economy and ofl'ect all the available teaching 
power. Of 6,552 students in the Government science 
classes for 1866-7, 1,930 belonged to Lancashire, and 
229 to Cheshire. Nearly one-third of the entire number, 
1,712, attended evening science classes in the Lancashire 
institutes of the union. At the May examination 1,065 
"results" were obtained by Lancashire candidates, of 
which number 600 were artisans, excluding clerks and 
bookkeepers. The council express their strong convic- 
tion that any system of technical education adequate to 
the demands of the time, and the needs of the nation on 
the one hand must secure for the artisan-student a 
theoretic knowledge both of the nature and qualities of 
the raw materials upon which he operates, and of the 
means and methods of its transmutation into objects and 
forms of use and beauty ; and on the other must give 
him the opportunity of becoming thoroughly master of 
the entire body of rules by which the practical results of 
the theoretic knowledge in both its departmenf» are 
most conveniently and compendiously expressed. The 
council, after remarking upon the importance of female 
education, call attention to the special provision for the 
purpose furnished by the Society of Arts. In April last 
thirteen females presented themselves for examination, 
and obtained certificates. It is hoped that the example 
of their success will encourage others. The council re- 
ferred with regret to the deaths of three of the vice- 
presidents of the union— the late Mr. J. A. Turner, Mr. 
James Shanks, and Mr. Edmund Buckley. The balance- 
sheet of the year's accounts showed that the receipts 
during the past twelve months were £431 19s. 2d., and 
that there is a small lalance in hand. — The visiting 
agent (Mr. Lawton rsported that he had inspected the 



elementary 'evening classes of 60 institutes, conferred 
with ofiScers and committees of 36 institutes, and had 
delivered 38 lectures. There had been a steady increase 
in the number of classes for special instruction in science. 
He urged upon committees the great importance of 
establishing a science class for females, especially on the 
subject of animal physiology. It was gratifying to 
notice that, whilst in May there was not one female 
candidate in Lancashire and Cheshire, and at the 
November examination for teacher certificates there 
were only two, yet at the April examination of the 
Society of Arts, 13 female candidates obtained certifi- 
cates. Some of the institutes in particular districts had 
suffered severely on account of the members having to 
work overtime. 



CULTIVATION OF SILK.— THE BOMBTX 
CYNTHIA. 

The following extracts from a correspondence between 
Mr. LeNeve Poster, the Secretary, and Mr. Harry Chester, 
a Vice-President, of the Society of Arts, maybe interest- 
ing not only to our correspondents in the Bahamas, but 
to the readers of the Journal in other places : — 

Extract from a Letter to the Secretary from Mr. Ha' ry 
Chester, dated the Uth October, 1867. 

" Some of my friends at Nassau, Bahanjas, among 
whom are the Governor and the wife of the Bishop of 
Nassau, have requested me to see what can be done in 
London to help them in a project, which the principal 
inhabitants of the Bahamas have formed, ' to develope the 
resources of the colony," and particularly to introduce 
there the cultivation of silk. They conceive that, as the 
castor-oil plant, Sicinus communis, grows there as an 
abundant weed, the best silkworm they could introduce 
would be the Bombyx ricini, or Bombyv cynthia, which is 
known in Assam as the Eria ; and I am asked whether 
we can give them any information on this subject, and 
assist them in procuring the worm." 

Extract from a Letter to Mr. Harry Chester from Mr. 
Le Neve Foster, dated the 16th October, 1867. 

" In the Society's Journals of the 24th February, 3rd 
March, 14th July, and 10th November, 1854, and in 
those of the 10th August, 1855, 6th February and 4th 
June, 1858, and 9th September, 1859, all of which I will 
forward to Nassau, a good deal of information is given 
respecting the so-called silkworm, which feeds on the 
leaves of the Sicinus communis. I am afraid that our 
triends in the Bahamas may be disappointed of their 
hopes of a favourable result in this direction. The pro- 
duct of the worm is not silk of the same quality or 
character as that of the Bombyx mori, or mulberry worm, 
and can never take the place of the latter, and will not 
compete in the market with it. The former material 
may be useful for certain purposes, and in certain 
climates. There are no markets for the article; they 
would have to be created if it is to exist at all as an 
article of commerce. From the nature of the cocoon, the 
so-called silk is not suited for reeling ; the cocoons must 
be carded and spun into thread befo»e it is woven. The 
fabric produced is rough and without lustre. A material 
very similar, I might almost say identical, is used in 
India, and is sometimes sold in our shops here under the 
title of Tusser or Tussah cloth. It is a good and useful 
material, of no beauty, but well adapted for clothing 
next the skin in hot countries. 

" I may add, that the difficulty which necessitates a 
treatment of the cocoon of this worm difi'erent from that 
applied to the cocoon of the mulberry worm is a natural 
one. The cocoon of the mulbeny worm is alike all 
over, and the thread, when reeled, runs off, from the 
beginning to the end, of an even quality, and the moth 
IS kiUed before he makes his exit, otherwise he would 
destroy the cocoon. In the case of the castor worm the 
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cocoon is spun with a hole left for the exit of the moth, 
which escapes without injuring the cocoon, but in form- 
ing this exit hole the thread, whenever it approaches it, 
is of a rough and weak character like the rough and 
fuzzy stuff which envelopes the ordinary cocoons. 
Hence, the thread is not only apt to break whenever it 
comes near this exit, but it is of a rough and uneven 
character ; and even if by great care it is reeled, as has 
no doubt been done, the thread is of little value owing 
to the above defects. Hence it is found best to card and 
spin a thread as from so much cotton wool." 



Extract from letter to Mr. Foster from Mr. Harry Chester, 
dated the 2ith October, 1867. 

" Having read not only your letters but the Journals 
to which you referred me, I confess that there is a good 
deal of discouragement in the various reports. At Malta, 
where Sir WiUiam Reid, when Governor, took the 
greatest pains, with the greatest intelligence, to establish 
this manufacture, it appears to have entirely failed ; and 
I understand you to say that you know, on trustworthy 
information, that it is a confessed failure. The German 
anticipations of success were certainly magnificent, but 
it does not appear that they ever reached beyond the 
stage of anticipation. Do you know anything of the 
results of the experiment made in Grenada, or at Turin, 
or elsewhere in Italy ?" 



Mutract of Letter to Mr. Harry Chester from Mr. Foster, 
dated the 15th October, 1867. 
" I have no particular information of the failure of 
Bombyx ricini in Italy or Grenada ; but the absence of 
any information of success .is almost as significant. 
People will seldom take the trouble to record their 
failures, though sometimes they are ready enough to 
relate their successes, even before they have been secured. 
The non appearance of the material in our markets is, 
moreover, I fear, a sufficient indication that it has not 
been produced, at least in marketable quantities." 



Extract of Letter to Mr. Foster from Mr. Harry Chester 
dated 26th Oct., 1867. 

" The presumptions are certainly unfavourable to the 
poor Bombyx ricini ; but, though it may not have suc- 
ceeded at Malta, in Germany, or in Italy, or oven in 
Grenada, it might be worth while to try it in the 
Bahamas ; and it would certainly be worth while to ob- 
tain a little more information about it. 

" The castor oil plant is stated to be a common and 
vigorous weed in the Bahamas. It was not a native of 
Malta, nor of any part of Germany, and does not flourish 
strongly in the latitude of North Italy. The castor oil 
worm is singularly prolific, or rather it produces six or 
eight broods in the year, and does not destroy the cocoon 
in escaping from it with its own life. The produce, 
though, as you say, not the beautiful and high-priced 
silk of the mulberry worm, is far more durable ; and, if 
it could be brought to market in sufficient quantities, 
would certainly command a price either as a cheap sub- 
stitute for the more costly silks, or as a material useful 
to be worked up with silk, or wool, or cotton. 

" I suggest that application should be made to the 
foreign, colonial, and Indian offices for such information 
as they can obtain for us respecting the management of 
the insect, and the treatment of the cocoons, and the 
manufacture of their products in Assam and other parts 
of India, in the colonies, and elsewhere." 



PARIS EXHIBITION. 



Our last notes on the Exhibition referred to the foreign 
portions of the second group, or applied art. We now 
propose to s-iy a few words on the next group, which 



includes under the title of furniture aU the articles used 
in dwellings. Here we see the products or effects of 
applied art in one of their most extensive phases, and it 
is satisfactory to note that in most of the classes there 
are undoubted signs of progress in the right direction. 
The French section is far too crowded, and contains a 
vast amount of objects which have little novelty to 
recommend them, but the best examples to be found 
there deserve and have obtained great attention ; the 
glaring white and gold furniture, and the tortuous forms 
of the Louis XV. and Louis XVI. styles have almost 
disappeared, and in their place we find pure forms, not 
overloaded with decoration but sparingly relieved by a 
small amount of exquisite ornamentation. The most 
remarkable specimens of fine furniture work are hook- 
cases and cabinets, in oak and ebony, enriched with 
carving, and frequently also with lapis lazuli and other 
hard stones. Many of these productions are equal to 
those of any age or country, admirable in design and 
perfect in execution, and we are glad to find that the 
South Kensington Museum has secured some good 
examples for the education of our own students in ap- ' 
plied art. Paperhangings naturally follow furniture, 
and accordingly we find the best specimens of this 
beautiful manufacture, remarkable, not for extreme ela- 
boration, as they were a few years since, but for purity 
and simplicity of design and sobriety of colour ; the 
more elaborate and showy patterns are mostly founded 
on Chinese, Japanese, and old stamped leather models, 
and many of these are very beautiful. The same re- 
marks will apply generally to furniture stuffs, while the 
new patterns of the unglazed chintzes now in vogue ex- 
hibit great excellence in design and colour. In marble 
and stone work we see without regret an almost total 
absence of the old heavy ormolu decoration, which, with 
its companion buhl work, seems almost extinct. Where 
gold and colour are introduced they are used judiciously, 
and as essential portions of the design, not as additional 
decoration. The metal branches show quite as much 
progress as the former ; in the best articles the orna- 
mentation is at once more sparingly and more effectively 
introduced ; iron, copper, and lead are now decorated as 
they were in the best days of applied art, by means of 
the punch and the hammer, and many of the examples 
of casting are shown as they came from the moulds, and 
evince an amount of care in their production which is 
beyond all praise. The forms of the best works in iron, 
bronze, or other metal work are greatly improved, and 
the application of bold incised enamel work is becoming 
a remarkable feature in this class of productions. 

The above remarks apply to first-class work ; as ro- 
regards the rest, it must be admitted that there 
is far more elaboration than taste, and far more orna- 
ment than effect. Here and there cheapness is obtained 
by simple means, with utility and elegance for the result ; 
but generally the lower classes of I'ronch decorative work 
offer more warnings than examples. 

The glass department is conspicuous for the size 
and mass of its contents ; the specimens of plate glass 
are remarkably large, and fine in colour, while the 
large crystal work, chandeliers, candelabra, and 
lustres arc generally over elaborate in design, and 
not of good colour. As regards table-glass, the 
French make three sorts — crystal, demi-crystal, and 
ordinary glass ; with respect to form and colour, 
their productions are generally inferior to those of 
England, and the same amount of art does not appear in 
the decoration that is to be found in other classes of 
manufacture. In the intermediate kind of glass, the 
demi-crystal, which is not produced in England, the 
simplicity of the forms, and the extreme cheapness of 
the articles, invite the careful study and imitation of our 
manufacturers. 

Perhaps in no branch of decorative work is there 
less apparent progress than in the manufactures of 
Sevres ; the exhibition of porcelain is very fine, but 
there is little of novelty or improvement either in the 
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taste 0* eirecution of the ornamental portioas, except 
thdt elaborate compositions have almost entirely disap- 
peared from dessert services and other ware, on which 
they were certainly out of place. The principal novelty 
in decoration is the production of ornaments in relief, 
hy the super-pOsition of one kind of material upon an- 
other, but it is generally admitted that the English 
potters exhibit in this kind of work quite as much, if 
not more, ability than their rivals. If the highest class 
of decorative porcelain exhibit tto special progress, it is 
impossible to speak too highly of the comihoner kinds of 
china, ahd especially of the beautiful white 8&vreSj 
Limousin, ahd other Ware ; the body, glaze, and forms 
of these Vares are all admirablCj and some of the large 
specimens, especially a white vase, at least ten or 
twelve feet high, are marvels of ceramic workman- 
ship. 

It is in the collection oi faiences that we must look for 
the progress which has taken place in the production of 
decorative ware in France during the last few years, and 
this progress is not only great but in the right direction. 
The potters commenced by copying the works of Palissy 
and the g^reat Italian and other potters, as well as the pro- 
ductions of China, Japan, and Persia, and they have 
produced sotoe very remarkable works ih this way, but 
of late ah entirely new style of decoration has arisen, 
artists of eihinonce have studied the conditions of the 
manufacture, and, throwing aside all conventional rul6S, 
have produced, especially on medallions and slabs, a 
large amount of exquisite work, siniple in treatment and 
briUiant in colouring. No compartment in the whole 
exhibition does France higher credit than that which 
contains her faiences, and when we consider that Eng- 
land is making rapid progress in the same direction, we 
have a right to expect great results during tte next few 
years ; but no oho interested in this class of production 
should fail to Study the treatment of the best French 
ceramic artists. 

The show of gold, silver, and gilt ware is very large, 
but cannot be said to exhibit any remarkable progress in 
art ; in feet, the absence of real art here is painfully 
apparent ; the greater portion of the plate is remarkable 
for over-elaborate decoration andwantoffitnesa in design, 
while there is an almost entire absence of those exquisite 
caskets and ornamental works which wo were accus- 
tomed to a few years since. Amongst the few novelties 
are some very charming applications of the Chinese 
system of enamelling — but whether cloisonne or incised 
we are unable to say — and some beautiful translucent 
enamels. M. Lepec exhibits a very remarkable collection 
of the latter kind, which has won for him not only high 
honours but universal attention ; his colours, if not 
always quite harmonious, are extremely briUiant and 
varied, and his exhibition marks a positive step towards 
the revival of this beautiful art. 

The Prussian department contains a fine collection of 
china and decorative earthenware in old styles, while the 
newer kinds are not remarkable for excellence either in 
design or colour, and the table ware is generally imitated 
from French or English forms. The ^lory of the Prussian 
section of this group is the collection of fine iron and 
other castings which is completely without a rival ; these 
beautiful reproductions will almost bear microscopic 
examination, and if any reproduction could equal an 
original work, the Berlin shields andtazze would do so. 
The Prussian carpets also show great improvement in 
design and harmony of colour. 

The Austrian court makes a brilliant show; the 
coloured Bohemian and Viennese glass is very fine, and 
the plain table glass vies with that of France and Eng- 
land, but the decorations of the finer kinds of glass are in 
the old cut style. The show of table china is good, but 
French in its form and designs. Amongst the most 
remarkable productions are some very fine pieces of 
table glass mounted in fine gilt- work, gilt candelabra, 
and ornaments and imitative silver and steel work. 
In fabrics, the imitation Persian carpets, furniture 



damasks, tapestry hangings, and table-covers, are re- 
niarkable. 

The Russian Court in this, as in the other groups, 
has a special character of its own, and a very attractive 
one. The goldsmiths' work, real and imitative, is 
decorated in niello and other work with great taste and 
skill ; and the forms being essentially eastern in their 
origin, offer a pleasing variety, and the same remarks 
apply to the decorated earthenware, specimens of which 
bave been secured for our art schools. The gem of the 
court, however, is the grand specimen of mosaic-work, 
I'eprescnting a group of the Saints of the Greek Church, 
one of the finest modem mosaics produced. 

The Italian court is also remarkable for mosaics. 
Signer Salviati, of Venice, making a splendid show of 
bopies of the chefs-cCmmtre ; we are unaware how much 
Russian mosaics owe to foreign aid, but there can be no 
doubt about the origin of the Salviati mosaics, which are 
admirable examples of the resuscitation of a fine old art 
in the place of its birth. Italian art shows well, and 
holds out promise for the future ; her sculpture forms 
One of the most attractive features of the Exhibition, 
and the group with which we are now engaged is rich 
in Florentine ware in the old style, coloured and deco- 
rated Venetian glass, and Florentine mosaic and inlaid 
work, and daring carvings in hard stone, such as por- 
phyry vases, covered with flowers, which force our ad- 
miration, in spite of all the rules of art and questions 
of fitness. 

The collection of decorative works from the East is 
large and fine, but presents little novelty. The Persian 
carpets, which are here seen in large numbers, have 
attracted great and deserved attention; for design, colour, 
and perfection of workmanship they still surpass all that 
Europe can produce, great as the improvement has been 
in the latter, especially during the last few years. It is 
pleasing to note the excellent effect of the study of 
these and similar fabrics in the carpets exhibited in the 
English section, which have called forth groat ad- 
miration ; the .jury has marked its appreciation by aw.ard- 
ing two gold medals for carpets to great Britain — one to 
Kidderminster, the other to Glasgow, France only re- 
ceiving the like number, Austria but one, and no other 
nation of Western Europe so high a distinction. Few 
classes show so much progress as the carpet manufacture 
in point of design and hai-mony of colour, and this is 
fortunate, especially for England, where the carpet plays 
so large a part in the general effect of a room. 



OPENING OF THE GREAT CENTRAL CATTLE 
MARKET OF PARIS. 

The large establishment created at La ViUette, on the 
outskirts of Paris, for the sale and slaughter of animals 
used for food, has been described in the columns of the 
Journal. The abattoirs have been in operation for some 
time, and the cattle-market was opened on the 21st of 
October. The constructions completed to the present 
time consist of three immense halls, built much in the 
same manner as the great halles centrales, or market of 
Paris, at the east end of the Rue St. Honore, that is to 
say, principally of corrugated iron and glass. The 
central hall is for homed cattle, that on the right hand 
for calves and pigs, and the other for sheep ; near the halls 
are two large streams of water, with sloping sides, through 
which the cattle are driven and thus refreshed, and beyond 
are large laystalls and pens. The buildings were fiUed 
to overflowing on the first day, and the extension of the 
halls and laystalls, which has been provided for, is to be 
carried out forthwith. The present market wiU contain 
upwards of 40,000 animals of all kinds, and when the 
buildings are completed half as many again. The sales 
on the opening day amounted to 3,527 oxen, 467 cows, 
250 calves, 13,997 sheep, 204 pigs ; in all 18,545, of a 
total value of about £120,000. A considerable portion 
of the sheep came from Germany. The fees charged for 
standings are as follow :— BuUs, oxen, and cows, 
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2fr. 60c. per head ; calves, Ifr. ; pigs and sheep, 60o. 
each. These fees are charged each time that an animal 
is exposed for sale. The establishment includes an ex- 
change, a hank, and a cafe restaurant and buffet now in 
course of completion. The dealers draw lots every 
morning for the places which they are to occupy in the 
halls. The markets are open every day in the week, but 
not on Sunday, and all the other cattle markets in Paris 
were closed when the new one was opened. The means 
of communication are admirable. The establishment 
stands close to the circular boulevard which lies round 
Paris, just within the fortifications, and has on one side 
a canal, and on the other the Chemin de Fer de Ccintare, 
which communicates with all the great lines of railway 
and all parts of the capital. This new establishment is 
certainly one of the most, important and reniarkable 
with which Paris has been endowed for many years. 



STEAM-PLOUGHINa IN FRANCE. 

The experiments which have lately taken place at 
Petit-Bourg, under the auspices of an independent com- 
mittee of agriculturists, have brought the systems of 
Howard and Fowler forcibly to the attention of French 
agriculturists, and cannot fail to be productive of 
important results. These trials are all the more im- 
portant from the fact that they are not competitive, that 
there are no prizes to be given, and that every operation 
is watched, reported, and commented on by competent 
judges and witnesses ; it is a practical exposition of facts 
before an experienced audience. The experiments are 
recorded, and the steam ploughs illustrated at length in 
the pages of an excellent and comparatively new publi- 
cation, the Journal de V Agriculture, founded and con- 
ducted by M. J. A. Barral. The deductions drawn from 
the experiments in question are naturally various, and 
in some measure contradictory, and the views taken by 
M. Gfueyraud, an eminent agriculturist, will indicate 
the tenor of these opinions, and at the same time furnish 
matter for useful discussion. This gentleman objects to 
the conclusion that had been drawn by others, to the 
effect that the problem of steam ploughing was solved in 
the case of large farms and soils not encumbered with 
stones, but not in other cases; ho expresses his con- 
viction of the admirable working of both Fowler's and 
Howard's systems, and adds, that four years' experience 
of the lattter has led him to a totally opposite conclusion 
to that stated above. He says : — " For all superficial 
operations, and in all soils free from stones and difiS.- 
culties, ploughs, extirpators, and other implements drawn 
by animals give a more economical if not a more regular 
result than the steam plough. When the depth exceeds 
about ten inches, which would require the use of four 
horses at least, when the soU is dry and hard, in stony 
land in which the course of the implements is impeded, 
the steam plough is more economical, more effective, 
and more regular than implements drawn by animals, 
and the economy increases in geometrical ratio with the 
difficulties to be overcome. 

Now, as middling-sized and small farms are cultivated 
to a greater depth, says M. Q-ueyraud, than large ones 
(and herein lies the secret of their crops), the former 
have more to gain from steam cultivation than the latter. 
It is true, he adds, that each small farmer could not afford 
to purchase a steam plough, but by uniting together they 
may obtain a machine which costs nothing while idle, 
whereas horses are doing nothing half the year, and eat 
every day. M. Grueyraud is further of opinion that 
the speed attempted with steam ploughs is too great ; 
they generally try to achieve a yard per second, which 
is too rapid in stony ground, and causes shocks and 
irregularity in the work, while if the speed be reduced 
and the width and depth of the furrow increased, there is 
a positive gain both in regularity and economy. He 
recommends a speed of about twenty inches per second, 
and says he has found it most effective. " I must add," 
he says, " in faTOur of steam cultivation, that whereas the 



practical value of traction by animals decreases with the 
difficulties to be surmounted and the number of animals 
required, that of a steam plough, on the contrary, increases 
with the difficulties to be overcome." Conclusions thus 
derived from long study and practical experience cannot 
fail to be valuable, if only in inducing serious consider- 
ation of the subject to which they refer. 



♦ 

Mr. Robert Gtower, of Marseilles, whose collection of 
works of art made the Chateau de Repentance, near Aix, 
one of the most famous mansions in the south of France, 
has bequeathed his gallery, after the death of one person, 
to the town of Liverpool, on condition that a special 
gallery is erected to receive the collection, and allow of 
its being arranged in the same manner as it is at present. 
Should Liverpool decline the conditions, the same offer 
is then to be made to Manchester, Edinburgh, and, 
finally, to Newcastle ; and in case of the refusal of all 
these towns, the collection is to be offered, on the same 
terms, to Dijon, Bordeaux, Aix, and Marseilles succes- 
sively. Should all decline, then the gallery is to be dis- 
posed of by auction, and the interest of the proceeds to 
go to the deceased's nephew and his heirs. 

GuSTAVE DoRE. — It is given as a fact, on Dor6's own 
authority, that by May, 1862, his published designs 
amounted to at least 44,000. No doubt, as the recorder 
of this astounding fact observes, designs of which the 
total is so enormous demand to be individually estimated 
by a standard somewhat different from what would be 
applied to works produced with greater effort and 
deliberation. We cannot condemn Dore's performances 
because they do not exhibit all the qualities of riper art, 
unless, indeed, we go to the length of saying that sucli 
immediate outpourings are not allowable art at all. The 
fact that a painter and designer of twenty-nine had pub- 
lished 44,000 works, many of them of unusual size in 
their several classes, and crammed with figures and with 
every sort of scenic or accessory material, is certainly 
most extraordinary. 



Trinidad AsriiALTUM.- — ^Thrco varieties of this are 
shown at the Paris Exhibition. The Pitch Lake of 
Brea, one of the greatest curiosities of Trinidad, covers 
100 acres, and yields inexhaustible supplies of asphalte, 
which, though largely sent to Europe and America, has 
not met with the attention it deserves. Lacquer pitch, 
found in the vicinity of the Pitch Lake, is recommended 
as an ingredient entering into the composition of dark- 
coloured varnishes. Its commercial value is great, but 
the supply is by no means ample. Larger quantities may 
possibly bo obtained by deep sinking. The export of 
asphalte from Trinidad in 1865 was 17,700 tons, princi- 
pally to Belgium, France, and England. One company 
in the island has entered into a contract to supply 1,500 
tons yearly of asphalte, in blocks fit for paving, at nine 
dollars the ton, delivered on board. The same company 
has engaged to furnish a house at Antwerp with 20,000 
tons at 50s. per ton, to extract oil from. 

Consumption oi' Tobacco in France, — The con- 
sumption of tobacco has increased enormously since 
1709, when the produce of its sale was £1,200,000 
sterling. In 1811 the revenue was only £640,000. After 
this it began to increase rapidly, and in 1815 the net 
revenue attained the sum of £1,280,000 ; in 1825, 
£1,760,000; in 1835 it went down to £1,240,000; in 
1846 it reached the sum of £3,280,000; in 1855, to 
£4,520,000 ; and finally, in 1866, the sum of seven mil- 
lions sterling. The quantity of tobacco sold in the year 
1615 was 19,759,0911b3., and at the present moment it 
amounts to 66 miUions of lbs. yearly. From 46 to 49 
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millions of pounds of tobacco per annum are grown in 
France. Algeria furnishes about 7,480,0001bg. The con- 
sumption of tobacco in France being so much greater than 
its production, the difference is furnished by America, 
which produces annually 286 millions of pounds of 
tobacco, which are exported to every country in Europe. 
Cultivation of the Soeohum in France. — A letter 
by M. Joulie, quoted in The Produce Markets' Review, 
says : — " Sorghum sugar grows readily all over France, 
but it only arrives regularly at maturity in the south, as 
far as the latitude of Lyons. So if the manufacture of 
sugar from the sorghum plant could be systematised, it 
is chiefly in the southern provinces that it would de- 
velope a prosperity such as arises in the north from the 
cultivation of the beet. The cultivation is the simplest 
possible ; as soon as the temperature permits, about the 
end of March or the beginning of April, the sowing 
takes place in a properly prepared and ripe soil. The 
seeds are placed three or four together in holes, about 
sixty centimetres apart in every direction, and then 
covered up with two or three centimetres of earth. As 
the seed is enveloped in two black, hardy coverings to 
protect it from the damp, its germinative power is ex- 
tremely slow ; this can, however, be easily remedied by 
soaking the seeds in water two or three days before the 
sowing takes place. When the sorghum is destined for 
the production of sugar we must leave only three or four 
stalks on each tuft, and cut ofiF all the side shoots. This 
is an indispensable condition if we want to obtain 
crystallisable sugar ; and it can be easily effected by 
stripping the leaves off the sorghum two or three times 
during its growth ; first when the plant is about thirty 
contimotros high, next when it is about a metre in height, 
and lastly when the ears or spikes begin to make their 
appearance. "With these precautions the plant is de- 
veloped with regularity, and furnishes stems which grow 
ripe at the same time. My first essays with this plant 
date as far back as the year 1856, and since that period 
each crop has supplied me with its own contingent of 
interesting facts. In the year 1864 I brought together 
my scattered writings on the subject, and published them 
under the form of a pamphlet, to which the Pharmaceu- 
tical Society of Paris awarded its gold medal. Since 
that time I have continued my researches, and have 
gathered new facts, and although the sorghum sugar is 
as yet only the product of the laboratory, I think I am 
not stating too much when I say that the time is not 
very far distant when this plant, cultivated and extended 
in the south of France, with all the aid that science can 
give, will be the means of bringing to these districts, 
which have been so impoverished by the losses from the 
silkworms, a degree of prosperity analogous to that 
which the north enjoys by means of the beetroot. The 
boundaries of our sugar industry would thus bo con- 
siderably extended, and the beautiful southern districts 
would no longer be subjected to those violent crises 
which arise from the slightest variations in the price of 
corn. Ever since the introduction into Franco of the 
seeds of tho sorghum sugar by M. do Montigny, this 
plant has been tho object of exaggerated infatuation in 
the first instance, and finally of undeserved neglect. But 
sagacious agriculturists have not failed to discern in the 
meantime that this new graminiferous plant could supply 
them with a resource in the way of fodder of considerable 
value, and the culture of this sorghum fodder has accord- 
ingly spread unceasingly in the south and in the centre 
of France." 

Injury to Coffee Plantations. — "How many of 
your readers, I wonder," says tho Madras correspondent 
of the Times, October 22nd, " have heard of the ' borer.' 
I never myself remember to have seen its name in any 
English newspaper. But here, in Madras, it has long 
filled tho columns of our press, and lorded it over our 
dinner tables, until just now it had to give place to the 
Abyssinian expedition. It is a kind of small grub 
which infests coffee plantations, and which in the coffee 
districts of this Presidency has done, and is doino-, 



mischief incalculable. A planter told me yesterday 
that on one of his estates, 320 acres, or about 400,000 
trees, had in one season been entirely and irretrievably 
destroyed by it. He estimated the yearly produce of 
those trees at £10,000, and considered that of this about 
half was net profit. The destruction was so sudden as 
to be inevitable. He had no intimation whatever of 
danger until he saw the leaves turn yeUow and droop, 
and the trees were then past all hope. This may have 
been an exceptionally bad case (I mean as regards the ex- 
tent of tho calamity, not as regards the nature, which is 
almost invariably the same), but there are many more 
very like. Here and there planters have been positively 
ruined, and obliged to give up their estates, and leave 
their homes. There is a report that the Madras G-ovem- 
ment think of appointing a special commissioner to in- 
vestigate the subject, and it is, without doubt, well 
worthy of Governmental notice, for though many 
doughty champions have entered the list against him, and 
many schemes have been confidently recommended for 
his overthrow, the borer does not yet seem to have found 
his match." 



New Zealand Coal. — It is satisfactory to state that 
coal has been found in New Zealand suitable for the use 
of steamers on long sea voyages. There are mines at 
the BuUer and the Grey, and other mines within sixty 
miles of Nelson, that could be worked, the coals could be 
put into trucks at 3s. to 5s. per ton, brought by rail and 
delivered at the port of Nelson at 15s., which would leave 
a large margin for profit, whilst it would be a saving to 
the steam companies of about 10s. per ton, the price of 
imported coal being 30s. to 35s. Here opens a vast field 
of operations for the port of Nelson to supply the steam- 
vessels now trading to the port, also to the cities of 
Nelson, WeUington, Auckland, &c. The Panama boats 
are supplied at their coaling station at Panama chiefly 
fjom Cardiflf, at great cost, viz., £i per ton, taking 
colliers about 180 days, whilst from Nelson coals could 
be supplied at about half the price, and in about six 
weeks. It is pretty obvious, therefore, that Nelson, 
being 1,000 miles nearer than New South Wales would 
supply Panama and Oparo, tho coaling depot of the 
Panama New Zealand Royal Mail Company in the 
Pacific, which latter could be reached in about a month. 
This is a matter of the utmost importance in the Panama 
service, each boat requiring about 1,400 tons for tho run, 
making, with the coasting steamers of this company, 
about 80,000 tons per annum, and there are other com- 
panies whose vessels would coal at Nelson. It appears 
that the quantity of coals exported from Newcastle to 
New South Wales, in 1866, was 645,615 tons, a largo 
portion of which is consu'ned in Now Zealand. 

Progress of the Australian Colonies. — The area 
of Australia is 2,582,070 square miles, and its total 
population in 1861 was 1,266,432. In the year 1865 tho 
gross amount of public revenue in the country was 
£8,958,092, and the gross amount of expenditure 
£9,147,499. Tho total tonnage of vessels entered and 
cleared during the same year was 4,091,467. During 
the last fifteen years the value of imports has been 
largely increasing— in 1852 it was £8,086,225, and in 
1865, £35,145,053. The exports have increased from 
£15,500,000 to more than £30,000,000 ; and the value of 
exports to the United Kingdom alone has risen by 
about £2,000,000. The revenue of New South Wale"s 
has increased from £682,000 to over £2,000,000 during 
the past fifteen years. The exports of gold from VictoriiT, 
in 1865, were valued at £6,190,317, and that from New 
Zealand at £2,252,689. The wool exported from New 
South Wales in the same year was £2,253,149, and that 
from South Australia was v.alued at £974,397. 

Immigration.— Victoria, which is the most populous 
colony of Australia, is, just at the present time, show- 
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ing the greatest anxiety about increased immigration. 
Although very much smaller in area than New South 
Wales, Victoria has a larger population by nearly a 
quarter of a mUlion. In round numbers, the population 
of New South "Wales is about 400,000 ; and that of the 
southern colony 650,000. This great advance has been 
mainly due to the attraction of the gold-fields, and not 
to any legislative policy. The annual immigration paid 
for out of the public fund has, no doubt, helped con- 
siderably to swell the numbers, but it would never have 
peopled the colony up to its present standard. In the 
great burst of its prosperity Victoria drained the other 
colonies pretty freely, and also drew largely on America 
and the old country, but in its turn it has suffered from 
depletion. Every rush to a gold-field in New South 
Wales has drawn largely from Victoria. Since the 
intercolonial communication coastwise has been so abun- 
dantly provided for by commodious steamers, there has 
been a large passing to and fro of passengers. A great 
many emigrants, who were imported into South Australia 
at the expense of that colony, continued the journey to 
Victoria at their own cost ; and scores, who lately went 
to Queensland, have come down south, into New South 
Wales, thus repaying in part the intercolonial emigra- 
tion to the new colony which was so marked during the 
burst of prosperity that followed separation. At the 
present time tiiere is not only no harmony of action, but 
no harmony of general policy. Queensland has paid for 
its immigration in land ; New South Wales has paid for 
it by borrowing money — the most costly and burden- 
some of all plans ; and Victoria and South Australia 
have paid for it out of the proceeds of land sales, abiding 
faithful therein to one of the principles of the old Wake- 
field system. The only point common to the experience 
of all the colonies, is that immigration has to be pur- 
chased in some way or other, unless the attraction of 
gold can be held out. G-old alone causes a free flow of 
self-sustained immigration. 

EoiAL Society of Victoria. — At a recent meeting 
of this Society the Rev. Dr. Bleasdale read a paper on 
the injbellite, or red tourmaline, a new Victorian gem 
recently found on Broadfoot lead, Tarrengower. He 
exhibited a few small specimens of the gem, all em- 
bedded in transparent quartz crystals. As a gem, when 
the colour is perfect, it is of great beauty. Professor 
Halford reopened a discussion on the phenomena of the 
blood in cases of snake-peisoning and cholera ; and the 
professor reviewed the leading points of the paper read 
by him at the last meeting, and in which he had 
described the blood as minus fibrine, minus oxygen, 
minus heat, and plus a peculiar new growth of colls. 
The great similarity of the phenomena in cases of snake- 
poisoning and cholera led to the inference that the further 
and microscopic study of the former would give some 
clue to the nature of the poison believed to exist in 
zymotic diseases. Dr. D. J. Thomas said he had noticed 
the presence of the white or colourless corpuscles, spoken 
of by Professor Halford, in various cases, neither of 
snake-poisoning nor cholera. He did not believe that 
the inhalation of oxygen would be o^ service in cases of 
snake-bite ; but he would rather diminish the oxygen 
of the body by chloroform fumes and large doses of 
alcohol. 



LoBD Wkottesley, a nobleman who has for many 
years past devoted himself to the interest of science, died 
on the 27th October. He was bom in August, 1798, and 
was educated at Christ Church, Oxford, where he took 
his degree of B.A. in 1819, taking a first class in 
Disciplinis Mathematiois et Physicis. He took a B.A. 
in 1823, and in the same year was called to the bar by 
the Hon. Society of Lincoln' s-inn. He was married, in 
1821, to Sophia Elizabeth, third daughter to the late 
Thomas Gifi'ord, Esq., of ChilUngton. In 1839 he re- 
ceived the gold medal of the Koyal Astronomical Society, 
of which he was one of the founders in 1820, for his 
" Catalogue of the Right Ascensions of 1,318 Stars." 
In 1853 he called the attention of the House of Lords to 
Lieutenant Maury's scheme of meteorological observa- 
tions and discoveries ; and on the 30th November, 1854, 
succeeded the Earl of Rosse as President of the Royal 
Society, which he resigned in 1857, being succeeded by 
Sir Benjamin Brodie. He has served in several royal 
commissions, and is the author of a work entitled 
" Thoughts on Government and Legislation." The 
deceased peer was the second baron. In 1841 he suc- 
ceeded his father, the first baron, who, from 1820 to 
1838, represented Staffordshire in the House of Com- 
mons, and who was raised to the peerage in 1838, on the 
recommendation of Lord Melbourne, who was then 
Prime Minister. Connected with the Wrottesley barony 
is a baronetcy, created in 1642, the iirst baronet having 
received his title for services in the Royal cause during 
the civil wars. Lord Wrottesley is succeeded in his 
title and estates by his son Arthur, who was bom in 
1824. 



IttWiratiflns IssweU. 



Handbook of English Literathbe. By William 
George Larkins, F.R.G.S., F.S.S., Secretly of the 
Metropolitan Association for Promoting the Education 
of Adults. {Boutkdpe.)— This hand-book is intended 
more especially for the use of students in evening and 
other classes. It is in two parts, prose and_ dramatic 
writers forming the first part, and poets, with an ap- 
pendix on American writers, the second. The history of 
the literature is sketched from its foundation, and the 
writers are divided into periods. Before each of these is 
an introduction which treats of the influences that 
affected and characterised it. The leading incidents in 
the life of each author are then given, followed by a list 
of his works, with a short critical notice and account of 
each. The work is devoid of long biographical essays 
and lengthy illustrative extracts, and seems well adapted 
for the purpose for which it has been compiled. Each 
part is published separately, and is complete in itself. 
The price is one shilling each part. 



l0t«S. 



©bitttarg. 

«. • 

The Chevalier Gaetano Bonelli, ex-director of the 
Italian telegraphs, inventor of the well-known tele- 
graphic apparatus which bears his name, and of the 
electric loom, died on the 30th September. Signer 
Bonelli was a distinguished man, of great inventive 
powers, and scarcely passed the prime of life. Members 
of the Society will recollect the description of his electric 
loom, given at an evening meeting, in February, 1860, 
by Mr. Le Neve Foster. * 



» See Journal, Yol. VIII., p. 207. 



The State of Middle Class Education. — At the 
recent annual meeting of the Birmingham Law Society, 
a report from the committee was read, from which the 
following is an extract : — " There have been three 
preliminary examinations for articled clerks in 
Birmingham during the year ; at the first, 14 were ex- 
amined, of whom nine were passed by the special ex- 
aminers ; at the second, 13 were examined, of whom 7 
passed ; and at the third, 15 were examined, of whom 12 
passed. The necessity for such examinations is fully 
shown by the amount of ineflicieucy in the very first 
elements of education, reading and writing, displayed by 
some of the candidates. The local examiners have had 
in some cases to refuse even their certificate for reading, 
and the dictation papers frequently disclose an utter 
inability to spell correctly on the part of the candidates, 
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most of whom appear to be of respectable parentage, and 
all of whom are, of course, presumed to have completed 
their education preparatory to entering our learned pro- 
fession. The want of thoroughness, indeed, in the 
groundwork of education ia extraordinary, considering 
the standing of the schools at which the candidates appear 
frequently to have been educated. The same want of 
thoroughness is also observable in the more advanced 
and yet primary subjects of a liberal education; the 
answers given to very simple questions in geography 
and history being at times very remarkable, as, for in- 
stance, placing the Alps in the Island of Sardinia, de- 
scribing the Duke of Marlborough as a famous British 
admiral who commanded the Armada, and our great 
dramatist, Ben Jonson, as celebrated for his dictionary. 
These examples sufficiently demonstrate the necessity 
which exists for the preliminary examinations in general 
knowledge as a means of testing the fitness of a student 
to enter the ranks of a liberal profession, and the result, 
in raising the character of that profession by the exclu- 
sion of illiterate or imperfectly-educated persons, cannot 
but be highly beneficial." 



^mnpmut. 



Memoeiai, Tablets. — Sir,— In the interesting and 
valuable list which you are giving of the houses in 
London inhabited by England's worthies, I detect an 
error in your description of the residence of John Evelyn, 
tho diarist. The house in which he lived was situated 
on the site of tho present 44, Dover-street, now in the 
occupation of Messrs. Moxon, the eminent pub- 
lishers. To the rear of the house exist remains of a far 
older structure, no doubt relics of Evelyn's once suburban 
retreat. Leigh Hunt makes a note, corroborative of 
this statement, in his " Eambles about the West-end." 
Begging the favour of insertion of this note in your 
valuable Journal, I am, &o., J. Bebtrand Payne, Mem. 
Soc. Arts. 

Consenrative Clab, S.W., 26th October, 186?. 



MEETINGS FOE THE ENSUING WEEK. 

MoN Royal Inst., 3. General Monthly Meeting. 

Soc. of Engineers, 7.30. Mr. T. W. Worssam, Jan., " On 

Mechanical Laws." 
Tubs ...Anthropological, 8. 
Wed ...Geological. Mr. A. Tylor, "On the Loess and Gravel 

Deposits of the Valley of the Somme." 
Thue ...Linnsean, 8. Mr. W. Theobald, " On the Reptiles of British 

Guiana." 



iatwfs. 



J'rom Commissimers of Patents' Journal, October 26M. 
Grants of Peotisional Protection. 

Batteries— 2888— W. R. Lake. 

Boilers— 285?— J. C. Wilson. 

Boilers— 2868— J. Buckingham and J. S. Blockey. 

Bricks, &c., moulding, Ac— 2791— S. Johnson. 

Bridges, &c.— 2886— H. N. Maynard. 

Buildings, constructing, &o.— 2878- B. Nicolls. 

Buildings, warming and ventilating— 2853— R. George. 

Busks, securing- 2827— J., S. A., G. B., and P. F. Reading. 

Casks, bunging— 2850— W. R. Lake. 

Cocks— 2823_R. Garratt. 

Corkscrews— 2851 — G. Twigg, 

Corsets— 2858 — G. Davles. 

Cutlery, securing handles and scales to— 2876— J. Drabble 

Dyeing apparatus— 2843— E. G. P. Thomas. 

Eye lotion— 2828— A. Ticozzi. 

Fabrics— 2774—M. Vfright. 

Fabrics, narrow- 2883— W. Gadd and B. Walker. 

Feed-water apparatus — 2861 — A. Helwig, 

Fire-arms, breech-loading— 2778— H. Hasohke. 

Fire-escapes, &o.— 2824— E. Beningfleld. 



Fluids, transmission of— 2870— R. F. Bard and J. Thomson. 

Fountains, portable— 2864— G. Angell. 

Furnaces and fire-grates— 2880— J. C. Pearce. 

Furnaces, steam generators, Ac. — 2792— H. Finkus. 

Gaseliers— 2840— W. Potts. 

Hats— 2882— E. Ward. 

Hats, machinery for manufacturing — 2838 — H. Wallwork. 

Hats, planking the bodies of— 2856— B. Haigh. 

Heating apparatus— 2862— R. A. Wright. 

Iron— 2865— W. E. Newton. 

Iron and steel— 2832— J. Player. 

Iron hoops— 2866— W. Butier. 

Lace, Ac— 2885— W. Redgate and T. Marriott. 

Lamp posts— 2847— R. Brotherton and J. Maldron. 

Madder, treating— 2874— E. Leitenberger. 

Madder, treating extracts of— 2852— A. M. Clark. 

Matters, separating soluble from insoluble— 2863— E. Leitenberger. 

Mattresses, sofas, Ac 2834— R. Reid and E. H. Craigie. 

Mill-stones— 2842— R. Smith, jun. 

Minerals, boring holes in— 2830— F. Love, W. Armstrong, and L. 

Widdowson. 
Ordnance, loading heavy— 2887— W. R. Lake. 
Projectiles- 2837— J. H. Johnson. 
Rails, bars, Ac— 2839— J. James and T. Jones. 
Railway carriage and other lamps— 2831— J. B. Brown. 
Railway signals and brakes— 2889— M. A. F. Mennons. 
Ribbons— 2833— E. G. Wolifgang. 
Rice nnhusliing mill— 2866— J. C. Wilson. 
Sewing machines, Ac— 2705— A. M. Clark. 
Ships' bottoms, preventing the fouling of— 2848— T. Blackhurst. 
Ships' propellers— 2849— A. P. Hobhouso. 
Smoke consumer— 2825— J. Dean and T. Turner. 
Smoke consumer— 2836 — J. Barker. 

Spinning and twisting machines— 1862— W. B. Gray A S. G. Sinclair. 
Spmning and twisting machines— 2841— J. SlJeight. 
Staircases— 2869— C. H. CoUette. 
Stoppers for bottles, Ac— 2829— R. Beard, jun. 
Stoppers for bottles, Ac— 2860— W. H. May and P. Graham. 
Stoves, Ac— 2873— R. Canham and J. Thomson. 
Street sweeping machines— 2846— W. Warren. 
Valve closet apparatus— 2621—A. M. Clark. 
Wheels of traction engines— 2876— H. Forman. 
Yarns, spinning and twisting— 2881— D. E. Blacke. 

Inventions with Complete Speoipioations Filed. 
Chairs for dentists, barbers, Ac— 2915— O. C. White. 
Governors- 2913— C. S. Lynch. 
Hides, treating— 2973— W. Brookes. 
Letter paper and envelope combined— 29G6—N. A. Thoumelot. 



Patents Sealed. 



1217. G. Pollard. 

1225. T. Paton. 

1226. W.Crooke&T.Wrightson. 
1228. J. Taylor. 

1233. J. F. Lawton. 

1235. J. Bird. 

1236. E. T. Hughes. 

1237. P. J. J. Allibert. 
1244. G. Severn. 
1268. W. E. Gedge. 
1268. S. Newington. 



1274. H, 
1276. H 
1310. J 
1397. J. 
1666. R. 
1684. J. 
1736. S. 
2031. J. 
2463. J. 

2470. J. 



'. A. Bonneville, 
. A. Bonneville. 
Hemsley. 
Walker. 
Maynard. 
Warburton. 
Hancock. 

Stirk and II. Byoroft. 
Storey, W. E. Bicker- 
dike, and W. V. Wilson. 
Silvester. 



From Commissioners of Patents' Journal, October 29<A. 



Patents 

1262. H. A. Clum. 

1263. J. Howell. 
1271. J. Brown. 

1283. G. A. J. Schott and J. S. 

Rosenthal. 

1284. T. Wood. 
1290. C. Chevron. 
1296. J. Heaton. 

1300. J. Ramsbottom and T. M. 

Pearce. 
1314. J. Baker. 



Sealed. 

1315. P. Brash and W. Young. 

1316. T. R. Crampton. 
1399. G. Browning. 
1439. G. Nimmo. 

1625. T. Poultney. 

1626. T. Poultney. 
2126. W. Taylor. 
2192. G. Davies. 

2247. C. Tonaillon, jun. 

2362. H.Bodartand A.Sigodart. 



Patents on which the Stamp Dctv op £50 has bees Paid. 



2657. J. Walmsley and N. G. 

Pitman. 
2627. S. S. Anderson. 
2635. G. T. Bousfield. 
2690. J. Solomon A A. G. Grant. 
2687. J. H. Simpson. 
2652. J. and R. Cunningham. 
2666. P. A. Fontaine-Moreau. 
2661. J. Stobo and W. Pollock. 



and 



2685. J. L. Norton. 

2699. T. Ivory. 

2701. W. Rice. 

2668. J. and H. Charlton 

J. O. Christian. 
2673. W. Cormack. 
2716. C. W. Wardle and R. 

Mclntyre, 
2992. J. Mcintosh. 



Patents on which the Stamp Dtrer op £100 has been Paid. 



2584. C. Lungley. 
2640. T. Neal. 
2664. W. E. Newton. 



2552. J. Thompson and E. G. 
and F. A. Fitton. 



